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could treat the canal as the private property of a private
company, the agreement being merely a business arrange-
ment between the English Directors and their colleagues1.
It is no part of my present purpose to discuss the validity
of these contentions. The fact that many strong argu-
ments may be brought forward on behalf of each of them
tends to justify the main proposition of this Essay, that
the whole question is legally in a state of the most utter
confusion, and that there is great danger in allowing it
to remain so.

I am far from blaming our rulers. They have rarely,
if ever, acted with real injustice in these matters, though
technically they have been inconsistent. Generally,
they were in advance of public opinion in their respect
for the susceptibilities of other states. When they have
taken vigorous action, they have been able to show that
the interests of the greater part of Europe were bound
up with the interests of England. But a time may come
when this fortunate coincidence will no longer exist; and
we cannot then expect that the maritime powers will
allow us to work our will to their detriment.

Suppose, for instance, that France and Italy, or
France^ Italy and Holland were at war with Turkey
under circumstances which caused the Khedive to range
himself heart and soul on the side of his Suzerain. The
Egyptian Government would, no doubt, endeavour to
occupy strategic points along the banks of the canal, in
order to prevent the passage of hostile vessels. Indeed
it expressly reserved the right to do so by Article X. of
the Convention of 1866. M. de Lesseps and his French
officials would certainly resist, and a French expedition

1 Hansard'for 1883.    Vol. CCLXXXII. p. 154.